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“They’re cast in the same 
mould,” “birds ofa feather,” or “two 
peas ina pod.” We have a lot of 
expressions to acknowledge the 
resemblances present within families. 
Some expressions, like “The nut 
doesn’t fall far from the tree,” might 
even be used to imply more than just 
physical similarity! 

But the characteristics that give 
rise to these comments can probably be 
counted on ones fingers - things like eye 
shape, hair colour, voice, sense of 
humour - and they are actually the few 
differences that exist between humans; 
the differences that we use to tell each 
other apart. If we tried to do a count of 
the similarities shared by all individual 
humans, we would find them to be 


innumerable. Unless we’ve met with an 
unfortunate accident, we all have two legs, each with the same number of bones, 


covered with many types of muscles and skin cells, adorned with hair and toe- 
nails, covering nerves and blood vessels and sebaceous glands and the intricate 
components of an immune system, and bathed in dissolved nutrients in a complex 
delivery system... and that’s just a leg! 

The physical differences, by comparison, between people are minuscule - 
even across so-called racial groups. As one of this month’s writers, Patricia Anne 
Davis, so eloquently puts it, we are “the five-fingered people.” And if we look at 
the cultural differences we see the same pattern there - way more similarities than 
differences. The basics are all there, with just superficial differences or preferences 
in food, clothes, architecture, music, language, humour or art. The basic family unit 
is universal, as is its extension to create an additional sense of comfort and 
protection within communities, tribes or nations. But the few differences have been 
magnified in our minds by those who benefit from keeping us divided. 

March contains two very important days; International Women’s Day on the 
8th and the International Day for the Elimination of Racism on the 21*. In honour 
of the work that people are doing to make the world a more equitable place, we 
have invited First Nations Sisters and Sisters of Colour to share with us their 
stories about the special barriers they face to full participation in our communities, 
workplaces and society in general. Perhaps we can then think of more ways that 
each of us can make a difference and help create communities where everyone can 
reach their full potential. 

Twenty-seven sisters are extending an invitation to hear their voices and 
“walk a mile in their moccasins” with the hope that by getting to know them a little 
bit better it will help to break down the barriers between us, and help make March 
the month to celebrate our sameness and our diversity. And remember, we are all 
a chip off the same o!’ block if we look back far enough! 
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Racially Made (In) Visible Women Warriors 


| have often found mySelf 
and Witnessed Others 
elevated to pedestal 
then crushed to floor 
shell-shocked 
world rocked 
by our efforts 
to take up Leadership 
in Hostile territory 
Occupied by Eurocentric Patriarchs 
Including those in Skirts. 
Especially those in Skirts. 


Trickster has taught me 

white feminists 
nurture a belief that they are uninvolved 
in oppressing others. 


Everyday We learn 
We are too dark or too light 
too loud or too quiet 
too smart or too dumb 
too “Indian” or not “Indian” enough. 
We are constantly 
backed against BrickWalls of 
Fear Ignorance Denial Defensiveness Despair 


We are provoked beyond a Reasonable doubt 
by behaviours deemed acceptable 

in our violent racist misogynist 

homophobic world. 


We must be perfect. 
Body beautiful to media standards. 
Swallow our anger 
Conflict is too scary. We might get hurt. 
Where is our Support? 
No OldBrownGirls Club Here 
No safe place. 


When finally l 
having taken too much blatant injustice 


_ Irritation Frustration Anger 


boils over 
red pulsing rage 
erupts like hot molten magma. 


Their eyes and ears are Shocked 
Surprised to stand as Witness 
to breadth and depth of Expression. 
Then snickers erupt. 
“Don’t take it Soooo personal 
or Don’t Overreact.” 
We are labeled. 
Too Angry Uncontrollable 
Overemotional Insane. 


“Be quiet 
Do Not name Slurs 
or mention the R- word. 
They did Not mean it.” 
Analysis of Impact Not Intention 
Must become our 
Silent UnSpoken Mantra. 


“Turn your back on your Sisters and Brothers. 
You are One of Us now 
an Individual.” 


Domination enacted silently 
unflinchingly relentlessly 
herding us to Lead others 
to follow Them like lambs to slaughter. 


We learn to mistrust our own thinking 
numb out through addictions 
be inflexible, afraid to make a mistake 
What Authorities say and what they do 
forked tongues sharp mental points 
used as bayonettes 
to cut through our Spirits 


Remember Riel 

Rebel leaders are still hung in new millennium. 
Racially made in-visible women warriors 
are routinely Hung out to dry. 
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Courageous Leaders 
render Discipline and Devotion 
Help us have Will to live on 
to Laugh hard and Love well. 
Let us remember 
Our Spirits will live on 
on lips in hearts 
of those we touch teach heal. 
in words of Passion Power Truth 
in actions to Free Embrace Love 
others as Relations. 
We are Free Amazon Warriors 


painting: Judi Armbruster Minds Unchained 
by Eurocentric Patriarchal dogma. 
We continue to thrive and survive 
despite ice-cold mental cages 
with too many trap doors 
called multiculturalism 


equality equity academic freedom. 
Tobacco down 


Can Disrespect be All that we receive 
for brave-hearted leadership 
as racially made in-visible female leaders? 


| pray for my Sisters and myself. 
Help us Be Gentle Peaceful Warriors 
remain Balanced Responsive Aware 


(excerpt from Honouring Racially Made (In)visible 
Women Warriors by Dr. Fyre Jean Graveline, 
Brandon Manitoba) 


COPW Greetings . 
fer Sisters on 
International Women’s Day 


On March 8th celebrate the diversity 
of women, the strengths of women, the 
experience of women. Commit to building 
a better world for our daughters and the 
women who will come to know us as their 
foremothers. Reach out to women across 
the country and around the world. Peace 
will come through women reaching out to 
support each other. 


On March 8 make the time to 
appreciate your worth. Honour those who 
came before us by continuing on with their 
vision by creating a world where every 
woman can meet her full potential. 


In Solidarity, f 
Cindy McCallum, National Director CUPW Prairie Region 
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Walk a Mile in mg Moccasins 


What’s the story behind the rebellious child? 


The stealing child? 
The fainting child? 


I recently went to our family reunion. My parents both 
had died and now there were only my siblings left to 
celebrate family get-togethers. I noticed no one spoke of 
them except to compare one brother to our father. I 
realized that they, my parents, had not been an important 
part of our lives for many years. Certainly they were 
loved as children love their parents, but there was a great 
deal of time that they had not been around for us. 
Looking at my siblings, 
who had been separated for 
38 years, I wondered if 
time would heal the pain 
we all shared. I looked at 
them and realized how 
much love there was 
amongst us and I realized 
that in many ways we were 
strangers as well. Would 
we be destined to live the 
rest of our lives loving, 
and yet not really knowing 
the people we call our 
siblings? 

If I can find the words to express how I was affected 
by the separation, then maybe I can finally put my pain 
to rest. And I wonder if readers will come to understand 
another reality. As I begin this narrative, I am worried 
about a number of things. I worry that my language will 
not be clear enough for others to understand. I worry that 
some folks will think that I am whining. And, I worry 
that still others will feel that my story is not worth 
telling. My worst fear is that some folks will think that 


We didn’t know that we were 
poor at the time and we didn’t 
know that we were Metis, and we 


didn’t know that it was shameful 
to be Metis and poor. We didn’t 
know any of that until 
we started school. 


by Betty Munshaw 


I will write my ethno-autobiography as “the other” 
in the hope that hearing my experiences might provide 
some understanding of those who have been under- 
represented in society. 


My Story 

My mother spent a dozen years at a residential 
school. At the school, she was treated very harshly, as 
were the other students, 
and she was taught that to 
be Indian was a shameful 
thing. When she graduated, 
she left the school and 
returned to the reserve. 

My mother realized very 
quickly that she didn’t 
belong on the reservation 
so she moved to Prince 
Albert. Prince Albert in the 
1940’s was ripe with 
racism. My mother tried to 
fit in with the white 
majority by saying that she 
was Ukrainian or French. She found a job in a café and 
eventually met and married my dad whose parents had 
immigrated from Germany. They settled down in North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan and had ten children. I was the 
fourth child to be born. : 

My dad worked on farms. He eventually hurt his 
back and our family was forced to go on welfare. My 
memories of home were quite pleasant when I was small. 
Mom and dad grew huge gardens. Mom cooked 
shabangs which are a cross between the bannock the 
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my story is fictitious. 
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Indian people cooked and the German buns my dad 
loved. Although we usually lived on the outskirts of 
North Battleford, we always had fun playing outdoors in 
the summer with all the other children. I didn’t know it 
then but we lived on a section of land called Conroy Hill, 
which was land that a rich man had allowed the poor 
people of the region to use. We lived there with other 
poor families. We 
didn’t know that we 
were poor at the time 
and we didn’t know 
that we were Metis, 
and we didn’t know 
that it was shameful 
to be Metis and poor. 
We didn’t know any 
of that until we 
started school. 

My first memory 
of school was grade 
one. The teacher had 
told us to ask our 
parents what 
nationality we were 
and that we would 
discuss it tomorrow. I remember asking my mom. And I 
remember her saying “I always tell people that I am 
French or Ukrainian.” At that moment I knew that there 
was something wrong with who we were. I didn’t ask her 
anymore but the next day when the teacher asked us 
what our nationality was I put my head down and quietly 
said “My dad is German.” I knew that I was not telling 
the truth, not the whole truth. Yes, my dad was German 
but my mother was Cree and that made me a shameful 
being. I never spoke of that to anyone again. But I 
remember not feeling quite the same anymore. The 
shame of who I was started in grade one and lasted for 
many, many years. 

Over time my parents, who lost hope for life, started 
drinking. Soon the money that was meant for groceries 
was spent on alcohol and soon after that my parents 
would stay away for days, then weeks at a time. At home 
there were still eight of us. My older brother and sister 
had married and had moved out. There were eight 
children and no groceries, no money to pay the water 
man, no money to buy soap, no money to buy anything 
at all. 

It’s funny that I can only remember parts of those 
difficult years. It’s almost like I drifted in and out of life. 
My older sister and I had to take responsibility for our 
siblings. I remember she and I would walk to the library 
and bring home stacks of books on Tarzan and other 
Subjects. This would be our escape. We would try to 


We took all the children, 
went to a green house, 
loaded up our pockets 

and ate carrots all the way home. 
Remembering back, 


I’m sure anyone could have 
followed the discarded carrot tops 
right to our door. 

But no one ever bothered us. 


wash clothes on the old wringer washer with no soap. 
And we would try to feed the kids. One night we went 
raiding gardens. We took all the children, went to a 
green house, loaded up our pockets and ate carrots all the 
way home. Remembering back, I’m sure anyone could 
have followed the discarded carrot tops right to our door. 
But no one ever bothered us. 

One Christmas 
Eve, we started 
worrying about what 
to do for decorations. 
We had no presents, 
turkey or tree. My 
older sister quietly 
left the house and 
came back about an 
hour later with a 
beautiful Christmas 
tree. How happy we 
were! We made 
decorations out of 
coloured paper rings 
and hung them on the 
tree. We all went to 
bed with our pitiful 
decorated tree sitting in the living room with no presents 
underneath it. Years later my sister told me that she had 
taken an axe, gone to a green house, cut down the tree 
and dragged it all the way home. 

Actually, that Christmas didn’t turn out as badly as I 
thought it would. My dad came home from the bar later 
that night with a shopping bag full of presents. He woke 
my sister and me up so that we could wrap them. My 
heart sunk as I looked at the presents. He had bought 
little 39 cent dolls with no movable eyes or arms for my 
younger sisters, and other little 25 cent toys for the 
others. We laughed and cried as we wrapped them. My 
mom came home much later that night and brought some 
beautiful presents for us all. Over the years I questioned 
where she had received the money for these gifts and 
candies but I really didn’t want to know. 

As time went on, conditions deteriorated. We were 
actually starving. In those days it was a shameful thing to 
be poor and we would sooner die then tell anyone that 
we didn’t have any food to eat. And it was a shameful 
thing to tell anyone that your parents drank and left you _ 
alone. Years later I wrote of my experience with hunger: ` 

She fights the waves of darkness crowding over her 
by focusing on the blond pony tail directly in front of her 
as the words of O Canada fade in and out of her hearing. 

“Fight it. Be strong,” she tells herself. Just two more 
minutes and this will be over - you can make it. For a brief 
moment the darkness disappears and then returns, even 
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stronger, and she finds herself slipping into a black 
void... She regains consciousness slowly, her eyes resting 
on the flourescent lights above her. She sees the teachers 
watching her in concern. Then the endless questions 
begin. “What happened? Are you sick? Did you have 
breakfast?” Breakfast! The word almost gags her. A part 
of her wanted to say “No, I haven t had breakfast today, 
yesterday, or the day before that. Why dont 
you ask me if I had supper last night or 
dinner? Why dont you ask me when I 

ate last? Then I may be forced to tell 
you that I haven t eaten for the last week, 
and the week before that all we had was 
flour and water baked in the oven, and 

the week before that we ate the last 

of the potatoes. Do any of you know 

what it’s like to go to a friend 5 house, 

and feed a kitten a piece of bologna 

that you want for yourself but don t dare 
touch for fear your friends family might 
see? Can any of you understand what it’s like to be so 
hungry that you dont feel it anymore? But she knows 
she can t say any of that. She cannot tell the truth. Instead, 
she forces a smile on her face and says. “No, I didn t eat 
breakfast.” 

A few years later, our family was split up. Some 
church people came over and picked us up and said 
that they were taking us on an outing and that we'd be 
back later. Soon after, I remember standing in a row 
with my siblings in a strange room. My dad was sitting 
opposite a man who was sitting behind a bench. Dad 
looked so sad and alone. The man in black was asking 
us questions. I remember him asking dad something 
about “care of the children” and dad quietly saying 
“no.” That was the last time our family would be 
together. 

We were all put in homes across the province. I 
stayed in North Battleford with a family I knew. Later, 
I moved into another foster home and was sent to a 
church school] in Weyburn. From there, I went to 
Arkansas for a year and then returned to Saskatchewan 
to start out life on my own. 

I kept in touch with my siblings over the years. 
But the sadness was overpowering at times. As we 
grew older, we’d have family reunions. We’d play 
games and laugh. We’d visit and we would laugh, we 
would laugh and laugh. During those times I often 
wondered if the laughter was a substitute for tears. 
And when things became quiet, later in the evening, 
some of us would quietly talk about some of the things 
we remembered when we were poor and starving. No 
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one would mention the sad things in their lives or 
the experiences we had been through during years in 
the foster homes. I wrote the following to describe 
how I felt: 

A deep sadness pulls at me from inside, a feeling 
of missing, of not being whole. Mixed with this are 
feelings of anger and bitterness about the past which 
comes back to haunt me. Feelings I 

can run from most times, but in the 
darkest night, during the quiet times 
I lay down my head to weep. Each 
one of us has carried a loneliness 
within us. Reunions are but 


A bittersweet syrup that haunts and 
m pacifies for the duration. Am I real to 
f pen feel this way? Why do I hurt so much? 
Pan a) = Why does my heart bleed for my 

SE Jamily still? 


One sister became a nurse. She 
moved away and tried to escape her 
identity. She was very successful, but struggled 
emotionally. She married but never told her husband 
about her painful past. Finally, after isolating herself 
from her family she committed suicide. It was only 
through her death that I realized how important it was 
to accept myself totally. From that day on, I have 
worked hard to educate people about ethnicity, 
Aboriginal issues and the realities of people of 
Aboriginal ancestry. 

Is there more that I cannot remember? I think so. I 
think that I have probably left out many things that are 
important for readers to get the whole picture. Were 
my parents terrible? No, they were people who had not 
received good parenting themselves. They loved us but 
they were overwhelmed by a lack of resources, lack of 
support, and life. 

I would suggest that we need to look around at our 
present day society and our communities with new 
eyes. Look past the acting out and the anger and see 
what else is going on for a child. Reach out and see if 
you can reach them. Care about them and maybe, just 
maybe, you can make a difference. A teacher and an 
ex-social worker and his wife reached out to me when 
I was so very needy. They were my strength when I 
had nothing else, and that has guided me throughout 


my life. 


Betty Munshaw is a Counsellor at the 
Saskatchewan Institute of Applied Science and 
Technology in Moose Jaw, SK. She writes to promote 
an understanding of “the Other.” 
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Whhen most kids were learning to read, write and 
speak English, 54-year-old Mary Ann Smyth was 
learning to set wire snares, skin rabbits, dry and smoke 
meat and sew hides together to make warm winter 
blankets. She was born on her parent’s trap line and 
remembers her mother teaching her how to adapt the 
spine of a sturgeon for use as a fork. 

“I didn’t know anything but the bush before I went 
to school,” she says. “My parents moved to Moosonee 
so I could go to school. My mother was afraid to use 
the light switch. She never saw electricity.” Her 
English is simple and broken. 

For the last 37 years, Smyth, a Northern Ontario 
Cree, has been surviving by alternating between 
welfare benefits and unskilled labour. She has held jobs 
where she did not need much English. She washed 
dishes, cleaned hotel rooms, worked as a janitor and 
picked ginseng. Like many urban First Nations 
individuals, she managed to keep her world so small 
that she didn’t need much English. 

Up until April 2002, when the BC legislature 
passed the Employment Assistance Act, Smyth would 
have been content to live out her days working when 
she could and collecting welfare when she couldn’t. 
Under the new Act, every month in which Smyth 
claims any money, no matter how little, counts as a 
month towards the new BC Government Ministry of 
Human Resources two-year limit. Under the 2002 Act, 
as soon as she collects welfare for two years out of 
five, she will be automatically and permanently 
dropped from the welfare rolls. 

“I tell my clients who have part time jobs not to 
make top-up claims,” says a Northern BC front line 
worker in the Ministry of Human Resources (MHR). 
“The welfare time clock clicks off a month even if they 
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claim as little as $10.” 

The Northern BC MHR worker refused to be 
identified by name, saying that he was under a gag 
order by his employer and that he feared for his job. 
Director of Communication for MHR, Richard 
Chambers claimed to be unaware of this policy and 
would not comment on it. Chambers denies that any 
government worker is under a gag order. “Employees 
can talk to anyone with no repercussions,” says 
Chambers. “Our policy is that media calls are handled 
through the communications office.” 

The regulations required Smyth to search for a job 
for three weeks in a community with high 
unemployment. When she could not find work, her 
MHR contact determined that she was eligible for up to 
12 months of English as a Second Language, literacy 
and life skills training. Her time clock stopped ticking 
when she entered the College of the Rockies 
Workforce Literacy Program in Golden, BC. Smyth 
was delighted. “I never saw myself needing an office 
before,” she beamed. She was thanking Pat Tomlinson, 
a part-time employee of the Golden Family Literacy 
program, who had found a study desk for Smyth’s 
bedroom. 

After two months of training, Smyth was 
keyboarding at 14 words a minute and beginning to 
write her life’s story. Conversations with students from 
all over the globe have made her world grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

But this story does not have a happy ending. The 
College of the Rockies has cancelled its workforce 
literacy program. Garry Simpson, the Golden Campus 
Manager, decided that registration and attendance were 
too low and that the college could no longer afford the 
program. The program closed on December 18, 2003. 
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The college will save 
about $7600 in salaries. 
For Smyth, this means 
that she is hoping for 
another training option, 
as her time clock started 
ticking again on 
December 19th. 

So what does the 
future hold for Mary Ann 
Smyth? MHR Director 
Chambers says that if she 
is deemed to have 
persistent multiple 
barriers to employment, 
she will continue to 
receive welfare benefits. 
Smyth has already been 
assessed once and has 
failed to meet the 
criteria. Although she 
suffers from diabetes 
and debilitating migraine 
headaches, she did not qualify on medical terms. 
Despite her language barrier and her lack of education, 
she did not qualify on employability limitations. It is 
highly likely that she, along with up to 40 thousand 
other British Columbians, will be dropped from the 
welfare rolls in the next fiscal year. 

When her time bomb explodes and Smyth is cut 
off welfare she will be left with no means of support. 
The MRH bean counters will tick off another success, 
and the closure of Smyth’s file will be included in the 
statistical analysis that determines performance 
bonuses for MHR’s Deputy Minister. 

What will she do if she is cut off welfare? “Go 
back to the bush,” says Smyth with a faraway look in 
her eyes. “That’s all I can do.” Her voice turns to a low 
growl. “They should’ ve left us there in the first place.” 

One question about Smyth’s situation remains to 
be answered. Because she is a status Indian under the 
Indian Act, the federal government has a fiduciary 
responsibility to Smyth. She has a right to basic 
support. 

Smyth remembers the first time she heard of 
welfare. “I was about ten,” she says. “It was two years 
after we moved into town. The government made us 


do it. I noticed that we did no trapping and no hunting. 


I asked my mother where the food came from. She 
just said, ‘welfare check.’ It was the first time I heard 
her speak English.” Smyth pauses to think. “That’s all 
we knew then.” 
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Mary Ann Smyth managed to keep her world so small 
that she didn’t need much English. 


She is one of the 50 percent of BC status Indians 
living off reserve. Through transfer payments from the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs, the BC 
government has been carrying out the federal 
government’s fiduciary responsibility through their 
welfare system. If the BC government cuts Smyth off 
welfare, how can she claim her fiduciary rights? 

I have posed this question to Federal MLA Libby 
Davies, to the BC Federation of Indian Chiefs, the 
Assembly of First Nations and to Richard Chambers, 
Director of Communication for BC’s MHR. No one 
has answered it. 


Kuya Minogue is a freelance journalist and 
activist working for the rights of the disenfranchised. 


Update as we go to press: 

The BC Liberal Government recently 
announced that it has backed down from it’s position 
regarding welfare policy. They now say that they 
will not cut people off welfare who can produce 
evidence that they are looking for work. For Mary 
Anne Smyth, and many others like her who are 
living in BC’s high unemployment environment, this 
means that she will have to do weekly job searches 
for jobs that do not exist or be cut off subsistence 
income. The new policy will only deepen the 
injustices that Smyth has already endured and further 
undermine her self confidence. 
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DISCUSSION 
ABOUT Trlé BARRIERS 


BY MEMBERS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF AFRICA 


À ier church, an older woman came up to my friend 
and I and said, “I guess we used to call you people 
Negroes. What do I call you now?” My friend said, 
“Well, ‘Sue’ would be fine.” 

Such is the strength and humour with which African 
women in Regina face the insults, injustice and 
frustration that is often their lot. Canadians’ ignorance 
and quiet racism is creating barriers for these women of 
colour, both at work and in the community. 


Getting Hired 

The story that Canada doesn’t recognize the 
qualifications of foreign professionals of colour is not 
news; several high-profile suits have been brought 
against the Canadian government by immigrants who say 
they were attracted under false pretences that their skills 
were in demand. But for those who live with it, the 
shocking part is how long this discrimination can 
continue, with no end in sight. 

“You are qualified to do the job, but one way or 
another they find a good reason not to hire you. If they 
hire you, one way or another they will find a way to get 
you out.” 

“I go to job interviews and they say, ‘What are you 
doing here? You are overqualified.’” 

“They don't say there’s anything wrong, but they 

just don’t call you.” 

“I applied for so many years for jobs in a 
government department. All the people working there 
are all my classmates from University. ” 

“They give you something lower, okay - they 

filled the quota. The provincial government has one 


Staying Hired 

Once they get into the mainstream workforce, black 
women face a struggle to keep their jobs that only other 
racialized Canadians can relate to. No group of white 
women could have so many personal experiences to 
share of being intimidated, fired or disciplined at work. 
A dietary aide, working serving food in a hospital, is 
fired (not warned) for wearing earrings. A social 
worker doesn’t pass probation because she is said to be 
“not friendly enough.” A food services manager quits 
because workers wouldn’t follow her orders. 

“They don’t like us to be supervisors.” 

“I was working as a lab technician, but they fired 
me with one week left of probation. They didn’t think I 
was up to their standards: was not aseptic (clean) 
enough. They did not point out at any time what I was 
doing wrong, so I thought everything was okay. I was 
really upset about that. ” 

“At the hospital I did my best, and my boss still 
threatened me. I started to have health problems, but my 
doctor said it was just stress. I wish my husband would 
tell me to stay home - but there’s no choice. You have to 


go out and suffer.” 


Support 
For people who are isolated or separated from the 


mainstream, it takes a great deal of confidence to 
complain to authorities about discrimination, to continue 
pursuing jobs in their field, or to try to seek justice 
through their unions or other means when disciplinary 
action is taken against them. But as a result of their own 
experience and other women’s stories, women of colour 
may lack this confidence. 
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“We might as well avoid the inconvenience and 
frustration,” say some Daughters of Africa. 

In this regard, black women are also hampered by 
their lack of a support network. 

“T'm used to being the only black person. I would 
like to have at least two or three people coming with 
me.” 

The number of black women in Regina is small, 
and the majority are immigrants, with only their own 
families for support. As well, traditional culture teaches 
them not to be too 
“pushy” or vocal, 
particularly where 
power structures are 
concerned. 


Respect 

Some women of 
colour are hampered 
by a lack of functional 
language skills, while 
others’ mild accents 
serve only to identify 
and isolate them. 

“I took some 
classes and when I 
make a comment or 
give an opinion, 
everyone laughs, and I 
really do not see 
anything funny in what 
I said. The African 
sense of humour is not 
at par with that of the 
main stream. I try to 
see the funny side to 
help me rationalise the 
behaviour.” 

“It’s how they 
perceive you - as being 
a foreigner, and 
always thinking we are not from the mainstream.” 

“I was at a conference and a young girl asked ‘Oh, 
when did you come to Canada?’ I said, ‘Before you were 


born.’” (laughs) “That makes me more Canadian than 
she is.’ 


“Even Canadians have an accent - if they go to 
Britain.” 

In fact, many of the most serious barriers that black 
women face to participation - in the workplace, 
classroom, and community - come down to one thing: 
ignorance. Most black women feel that the school system 
could be doing more, and better, to teach Canadians 


DAUGHTERS 


photos: Lori Latta and Dorothy Feindel 


culture sensitivity for people of all different colours, and 
countries. Mosaic (an annual Multicultural event) tries to 
bridge this gap in some ways. But the women 
acknowledge that it comes down to families and “what 
they talk about at the dinner table.” Even though the next 
generation isn’t distinguishable by accent or behaviour, 
their children are often exposed - innocently or 
maliciously - to the same separation and singling-out. 

“Some old people are still very conservative in their 
views towards a black person and also very curious, 
believing all those 
stories and television 
programs about black 
people. For example, if 
female circumcision is 
told from the 
perspective of the 
people who practice it, 
the spin on it will be 
different.” 

“People who have 
been outside the 
country and have been 
exposed to other 
people are more open- 
minded. Those who 
haven't been outside 
Saskatchewan are 
ignorant - whether 
they're young or old.” 


Culture 

“Other people 
don't realize our 
culture is different, so 
they don’t understand 
why we act different. ” 

“When whites 
come to Africa, kids 
come around and look 
- but it’s different. 
Here people think blacks are scary.” 

But for African women, their own culture and 
beliefs can also be a barrier to participation. The idea of 
taking part in politics is not that attractive for many 
immigrants who have learned to fear and distrust 
politicians. And participating in recreation or community 
life often comes down to one thing: “We have nobody to 
babysit. ” Even when the children are grown up, women 
still carry many burdens. 

“My mum came to visit, and she saw my husband 
helping out around the house. After my husband went to 
bed she said ‘This is not right. I don’t think your 
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husband should be doing that. He’s doing everything 
around here.’” 

“Caucasians eat only tinned food. An African 
man will not eat that!” 

“For us, family is number one. We don't look for 
our own enjoyment, we take pleasure in seeing our 
family happy.” 

“My kids bug me, but I don't skate or swim or 
ski.” 

“We don't have evenings out with friends in 
bars, this is not our culture. Also we are not very 
comfortable with going out for coffee because we 
don't drink coffee that much, maybe one cup in a 
day. When we refuse these invitations, we are seen as 
being unfriendly.” 

“Roller blades, bungee jumping - how can I use 
my money to bring my own death? I think we're 
more scared of dying. A white man - if he dies 
(shrugs) he doesn’t care.” 

“We used to go into the jungle to get firewood in 
the rain. You want survivor?!” 

Laughter can get people through a lot of trouble, 
and Regina’s Daughters of Africa laugh a lot 
together - and also sometimes cry. They form a 
support network for one another through 
disappointment, loss and bitter injustice - as well as, 
sometimes, celebrations. They want to be accepted as 
ordinary workers, students and mothers, but 
recognized as unique Canadians. 


Written by members of the Daughters of Africa - 
African Women’s Association in Regina, 
Saskatchewan: Tina Acquah, Dorothy Feindel, Alero 
Jarikre, Lori Latta, Grace Ngoka and Chi Ukabam. 

Daughters of Africa was formed in 1997 to 
work on issues that are central to the successful 
integration of African women into Canadian 
society. Membership consists of Indigenous 
African women, women born or raised in Africa, 
women married to African men, women who 
identify themselves as Africans , and non-African 
women interested in supporting the objectives and 
goals of the association. 
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A Labour Minute 


Ann and the Klan 


For generations the family of CP Ellis had 
been among the poorest white folks in Durham, 
North Carolina. Ellis worked two jobs and still saw 
his family suffocating in poverty. In frustration he 
blamed his problems on Black people and the civil 
rights movement. He joined and became Exalted 
Grand Cyclops of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Then in the early 1970s desegregation of 
schools came to the Carolinas and Ellis found 
himself co-chairing an integration committee with 
Ann Atwater, a Black activist and poor welfare 
mother. Although their relationship was initially 
steeped in hatred as Ellis tried to block the Black 
parents’ aspirations, Atwater succeeded in having 
Ellis realize that the poor African-American people 
just wanted what he wanted - a better life for their 
kids. 

Eventually their strained relationship 
evolved into a deep friendship which turned the tide 
of race relations in Durham. CP Ellis tore up his 
Klan membership card at a public meeting, and in 
his own job as janitor at a university he became 
active in the union. He was elected to leadership 
positions in the union with strong support from 
Black co-workers. Ellis became a union organizer 
and fought for all workers of all races. 

Labour Minutes recount the history of working people and take just a minute to read. 


Dishaw - Roy 
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Isolation among Black Women 


of Caribbean Ancestry 


‘The experiences of settlement and integration for 
Black women of Caribbean ancestry living in 
Saskatchewan have gone largely unnoticed because 
of the nature of the geographic context within which 
they live. This invisibility is strongly influenced by 
the Prairie landscape, and by the reality of 
being a minority within a region 
where the overall population is 
relatively small. 

According to Statistics 
Canada, the total population of 
Saskatchewan declined from 
990,237 to 978,983 between 1998 
and 2001. While the number of 
individuals reporting their country 
of origin as the Caribbean rose 
from 630 to 685 during this 
period, this is still a relatively 
small number. Women make 
up half of the immigrant 
population originating from 
the Caribbean, and they 
continue to carry out the 
major bread-winning and 
care giving roles that they did in the Caribbean. 
They are often actively involved in the social lives 
of their communities, and play significant roles in 
community organizing in Saskatchewan. However, 
Black women living in Saskatchewan rarely have 
the opportunity to discuss the specific issues of 
oppression that confront them, because their focus 
is usually on taking care of the concerns of others. 
As a result, many continue to live with invisible 
hurts and scars. In addition, there is a general lack 
of understanding among human service providers 
and the public at large about the diversity within 
this population. 


This lack of understanding of the specific 
situation of the Black women of Caribbean 
ancestry is related to the fact that the total visible 
minority (racialized) population is relatively small, 
and so the individual groups get lumped into one. 

The lack of opportunity to express 
their feelings place Black 
women at risk of isolation. 
Isolation is not a response 
to any one aspect of Black 
women’s lives but is 
related to their multiple 
experiences of 
oppression, including 
those of invisibility, 
racism, sexism, and 
classism. 

On a personal level, 
there is a lack of support or 
forum to express their feelings 

regarding their experiences in 

their multiple roles as mothers, 
women, marital partners, and 
workers. On a cultural level, Black 
women experience conflict and problems of 
adaptation because of racism and ethnocentrism, 
as well as cultural, geographic and demographic 
factors. As a result, there is a general nostalgia 
among many Black women of Caribbean ancestry 
of what they perceive they left behind. On the 
institutional/systemic level, thefe are many 
barriers to integration, including: accreditation 
issues, and racism. 

Suggesting that Black women may be at 
risk of isolation does not mean that Black women 
of Caribbean ancestry are not involved in the 
social life of their communities. They play 
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leadership roles in their cultural associations 
(including the Saskatchewan Caribbean-Canadian 
Association and the ethno-specific groups). 
However interpersonal conflict, whether they 
occur within Church communities, within the 
cultural clubs or associations, or among people 
within the Saskatchewan Caribbean-Canadian 
community, seems to have a strong impact on 
relationships within this community. Black women 
have been building “family” and “community” 
here in Saskatchewan, and past violations of trust 
seem to be a major setback to their relationships. 
The reported gossiping and lack of confidentiality 
within the Saskatchewan Caribbean-Canadian 
community have resulted in a lack of respect and 
trust among Black women. It has also limited the 
development of a strong support network. It may 
also be that these violations are particularly felt 
because of the size of the community. Also, 
because of tensions within, there are few options or 
resources within to help dea] with these situations. 
Writers such as Audre Lorde (1978) have 
suggested that women have to be reminded of the 
times when they enjoyed one another’s company 
and to avoid the acts of separation. She suggested 
that the tensions and separation can be 
dehumanizing. She encouraged women to 
remember that they traditionally bonded together 
to support one another, and to gain wisdom and 
strength from one another. Lorde seemed to be 
speaking to the situation of Black women of 
Caribbean ancestry living in Saskatchewan. On the 
one hand, there are tensions and hurts, which need 
to be addressed and resolved. At the same time, 
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Black women will come out and support 
one another when there are deaths and 
disasters. And they will come together to 
celebrate and laugh with one another when 
there are cultural events. This, then, may 
be what it is to be a family in 
Saskatchewan - to be mad at one another, 
and be hurt, but to come together at 
significant times, and to celebrate what it 
is to be Saskatchewan Caribbean- 


Canadian. 
There are times when Black women 


may miss the energy of the larger centers 
because of the vastness of the Prairies. But 
landscape also forces Caribbean women to 
find ways to connect with one another, 
because, like it or not, many of the other 
Saskatchewan Caribbean-Canadian Black 
women are part of the new family. 


Judy White, originally from Trinidad and 
Tobago, is an assistant professor in the Faculty of 
Social Work at the University of Regina and the 
board president of the Saskatoon chapter of 
Immigrant Women of Saskatchewan. 
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Regina's Gay Lesbian Bisexual and Transgendered Choir 
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Saturday March 13, 2004 
6:30 ) PM. 

St Paul’s Cathedral Hall 
McIntyre and 12th Ave. 
Tickets $15.0( 0, under 12 $7.00 


Tickets hs from Choir members or call 545-1986 


March with us 
For the Children of the World 


March 20th at 1pm 
Victoria Park 


Regina Peace Action Coalition 


International Day of Protest Against American Aggression 
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Perhaps it is time 


o S to talk to a union about it. 
Clismity Give us a call. 


We can help. 


Winnipeg (204) 988-1400 
Regina (306) 777-0000 
Edmonton (780) 420-4975 
Vancouver (604) 682-6501 
Calgary (403) 236-2256 
Prince George (250) 563-7202 
Dawson Creek (250) 719-0256 
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Regina, SK S4T 1J3 

Phone: (306) 352-9551 Fax: (306) 347-2720 
e-mail: opeiu397@sasktel.net 
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(Canadian, eh? 


Although (Canadians 
everywhere take advantage 
of their right 
to dress almost any way 
they choose, 
some clothes still prompt 
surprising remarks. 


by (dzma Chaudhry 


“So what’s the temperature in Iraq?” I looked around 
and realized that the nurse on duty was asking me this 
apparently irrelevant question. “How would I know?” I 
responded with a grin, still not quite getting what was 
going on here. Considering that I’m a new resident at the 
hospital, maybe it was just her way of being friendly. 
“Oh, I just thought... never mind.” she responded with a 
blank look on her face. 

Then it hit me. My hijab, the head covering many 
Muslim women like myself wear out in public, had 
caught her attention. I’m Muslim, right? So I must be 
aware of all the climate changes of Islamic countries 
across the globe. Heh. 

I don’t mean to be sarcastic; I know that this person 
was really trying to be nice to me and honestly did not 
think anything of what she’d just asked. And it isn’t a 
big deal at all. It’s just funny how people can connect 
one thing to another; to this woman, my hijab must have 
reminded her of something she saw on CNN or read in 
the paper and she in turn questioned me as a totally 
normal reflex. 

I have worn a hijab for a large part of my life. For 
me it is part of who I am - like my voice, my height or 
my sense of humour. It’s just there. It’s been a part of me 
for so long that I become surprised when others notice it 
or point it out. Some people think I’m making a political 
statement by covering my head while others, including 
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some of my own culture, believe me to be backward. Yet 
if anyone were to take the time to ask me why, the 
answer to me is simple; it’s because I love Allah, and 
according to my beliefs, modesty is a key part of Islamic 
dress. By covering my head I believe Allah would be 
pleased with me. 

I don’t by any means think that the hijab is 
unattractive or oppressive; for most Muslim women like 
myself living in the developed world, it’s liberating. 
Hijab is not the only part of Islamic dress; our dress head 
to toe is about humility and not placing importance on 
material objects like clothing and jewellery to render us 
attractive. No one is forcing me to look like this or 
threatening to punish me if I do not follow. Most 
definitely Islam itself does not enforce any compulsion 
through religion. I wear it because I believe in what it 
stands for. 

I feel lucky to live in a country as wonderful as 
Canada where I can choose how I want to look and how 
I want the world to see me. We have a wonderful 
document that is called the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. Everyday when I walk into Regina General 
Hospital I use that document as a cover over me to allow 
me to be who I am. As the people of this country, and 
especially as women, we are lucky to have a constitution 
that, at least in theory, supports the struggles for 
equality, liberty and justice unlike many countries on the 
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other side of the globe. 
The media has a very patronizing relationship with 
the developing countries of the world, Islamic republics 
often being the target. It 
must be fun for those news 
editors to show these 
women draped in heavy 
clothes fearing for their 
lives because of an 
oppressive regime as the 
dominant image of the 
poor, illiterate third world. 
Having parents that came 
here from that 
“impoverished” majority 
world, and having a 
Canadian upbringing has 


covered too.” 


helped me gain some 
insight into the plight of 
women across the globe. 
Does the western media really have a right to exploit the 
plight of the majority world when in our own back yard 
we have single mothers struggling to raise their children 
without any paternal support? Where sexual and physical 
assault is still a common problem seen day to day in our 
hospitals? And where prostitution is often the sole source 
of income for many women? As with all countries in the 
world, our governments are not perfect and often are not 
interested in the will of the public. The oppressive 
regimes in the majority world do not reflect Islam 
anymore than the political leaders in the West, who are 
setting up military empires in the name of freedom, 
reflect average North Americans. In this day and age, it 
has become a common practice to subjugate a people in 
the name of something else. 

I find it hard to believe the controversies that have 
developed over the fight for secularism and free will in 
France. Women who have been wearing the hijab are 
now being told they will face persecution for wearing a 
“religious symbol.” Again, it’s worth asking if this is 
actually a fight for a secular state or just the use of 
semantics to appeal to the larger masses while attaining a 
different agenda. The government of France justifies its 
actions by saying that they are a secular state. It is 
becoming apparent that they believe that the 
establishment of such a state is worth the cost of 
sacrificing personal choice and freedom. 

Nevertheless, France still calls itself a democracy. 
Of course, at this point the concern for this new rule is 
minimal around the world. Perhaps the lack of reaction is 
because this change will be mostly affecting Muslim 
women, therefore others are less concerned. But I find it 
frightening that a law that so blatantly has taken away a 
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“Everything that God made valuable in 
the world is covered and hard to get to. Where 
do you find diamonds? Deep down in the 
ground, covered and protected. Where do you 
find pearls? Deep down at the bottom of the 


ocean, covered up and protected in a beautiful 
shell. You’ve got to work hard to get to them. 
Your body is sacred. You’re far more precious 
than diamonds and pearls, and you should be 


person’s right to their appearance can so easily be 
established. Yet it has. The inevitable question of course 
is what comes next. 


I again am thankful that 
I’m a Canadian and that I 
do have certain rights and 
choices that allow me to be 
who I am and to expect 
respect from those around 
me. All of us have that 
right, but if the government 
of France could take this 
right away from their 
people while still 
proclaiming themselves a 
democracy, I wonder if we 
in this country will be 
strong enough to identify 
our rights and protect them 
from any government 


- Muhammad Ali 


interference in the future. 

A quote of Ramsey Clark, ironically a former USA 
attorney general, often comes to mind: “A right is not 
what someone gives you; it’s what no one can take from 
you.” As people of this country, let’s hope we can keep 
this message close to our hearts. 


Uzma Chaudhry is a Canadian born Muslim who is 


doing her residency in family medicine at Regina 
General Hospital and writing in her free time. 
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The True Name of Her Condition 


by Judy White 


Between 1991 and 1996, over 4,000 women immigrated 
to Saskatchewan. Among these were women from war- 
torn countries or countries where there has been high risk 
of exposure to incidents of extreme trauma, sexual 
violence, and disasters such as earthquakes, floods, and 
droughts. In themselves these experiences could produce 
a syndrome known as Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD), but research has shown that, in addition, the 
process of migration and the experience of settling in 
Canada adds to the distress and trauma. Our study of Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder illuminates some of the 
barriers that immigrant, refugee, and visible minority 
women in Saskatchewan face in self- 
identifying or receiving a diagnosis of 
PTSD and healing from it. 

Most significantly we found that a 
complex set of barriers prevented the 
identification of PTSD in the women 
who suffered from it. A lack of 
sufficient training in the English 
language and a lack of knowledge 
about PTSD meant that most of the 20 
women in the study group did not 
know “the true name of her condition.” 
Some women reported an exacerbation 
of symptoms as a result of experiences 
of racial discrimination, professional 
decertification, and other consequences 
of settlement in Canada. Of the women 
who had sought help from physicians, 
some reported encounters in which 
their symptoms were ignored or 
trivialized. While there appeared to be 
strong theoretical knowledge of PTSD 
among the one general practitioner and 
four psychiatrists we interviewed, they reported that they 
had worked with few immigrant or refugee women in the 
province. 

Through our interviews with mental health 
professionals and service providers we also learned that 
there are strong links between Aboriginal, immigrant, and 
refugee women and PTSD. 


BRIARPATOS 


What is PTSD? 

Before a diagnosis of PTSD is given by a psychiatrist 
or psychologist (based on the description in the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
(DSM), sufferers must display at least one of the 
following symptoms: 

* recurrent and intrusive distressing recollections of 

the event; 

* recurrent distressing dreams; 

e dissociative episodes (flashbacks); 

e intense psychological distress at exposure to events 

that symbolize or resemble the traumatic event. 

It’s important to note that PTSD is not 
the equivalent of being mentally ill. 
According to D. Miller in her book 
Women Who Hurt Themselves, “The 
problem does not originate within the 
individual’s personality, but rather that 
an external event has created lasting, but 
not incurable, symptoms or reactions.” 

Those who seek treatment for PTSD 
are often mis-diagnosed. Therapists may 
focus on presenting problems such as 
eating disorders, depression, and 
substance use. 


Research Findings 

While PTSD may have a devastating 
impact on the lives of sufferers, many 
avoid treatment. 

The immigrant and refugee women in 
our study confirmed this. They reported 
that within their countries of origin and 
cultural communities there is a stigma 
associated with sexual violence that 
silences sufferers. There is also a stigma associated with 
having mental health problems and using services for 
such problems. 

Of the 20 women who participated in our study, only 
five had been diagnosed with PTSD by a professional. 
These women, and others who found out about PTSD in 
other ways, described the relief they felt upon learning 
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about the syndrome. “A liberating experience,” is 
how one woman described it. Another said, 
“Actually, I thought I was going crazy. When I 
started going to this counselor she gave me a book to 
read and that helped me.” 

Knowledge about PTSD played a major role in the 
women’s healing journeys. But it was only the women 
who had the most well-developed English language skills 
who were able to use media and services that provided 
them with the information they needed. This point was 
raised by virtually everyone we 
interviewed in the study: the lack of 
ability to communicate in English poses 
a significant obstacle to immigrant and 
refugee women’s abilities to identify 
and address their problems. 

The women described diverse 
traumatic events and symptoms of 
PTSD. Witnessing violence, torture, 
disaster, or living in situations of 
extreme violence were common. 
Experiences of PTSD included fear, 
panic attacks, nightmares, memory loss, 
flashbacks, sadness, loneliness, 
depression, and suicidal ideation. Three 
women also expressed fear for their 
children who had been traumatized by 
war and by the process of migration and 
settlement. One woman described her 
eleven-year-old daughter, “Every night she’s still 
dreaming about Kosovo, how the war was in Kosovo.” 

For some women, symptoms of trauma became 
enmeshed with the day-to-day struggle of adapting to a 
new environment, often without language skills, 
community, or family support. Four women described 
experiences of racism and discrimination in Canada. 
One woman had lost her job because of her language 
skills, another related that people teased her about how 
she spoke, and another said she had suffered verbal 
abuse, including “racial comment.” Some women could 
not find work because their professional certifications 
were not recognized in Canada. For them living in 
Saskatchewan meant a loss of status, job and career. 

Of the women who had sought help, four noted 
that their physicians were not helpful. “I read 
something about this doctor,” one woman recounted. 
“So I went to see him and said - you know it was like 
an act of desperation - like ‘I am not doing well. I just 
want to see what you can do for me.’ And he looked at 
me and said, ‘Well, I can’t understand why you haven’t 
gotten over this. You should see people from El 
Salvador coming here. They were mutilated and 
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everything.’ I was devastated because that increased 
my feelings of guilt, and those were the feelings I had 
to deal with the most, you know, the guilt of having 
survived.” 

Some positive experiences resulted from contact 
with service providers in community-based 
organizations. In particular, women who used those 
services were appreciative when there were drop-in 
programs with other immigrant and refugee women. 
Knowing other women shared their response to 
traumatic events was greatly 
comforting. 

The psychiatrists we interviewed 
expressed a strong empathy and 
openness to working with the 
immigrant population, but they had 
little opportunity to do so because few 
members of that population attend 
mental health services. 

Service providers also stressed that 
they were learning much about 
PTSD from their interaction with 
Aboriginal women. They described 
the large numbers of Aboriginal 
women they were seeing who had 
been subject to, as one psychiatric 
nurse noted, “a lifetime of all types 
of abuse.” They suggested that this 
learning might be useful when 
addressing similar issues with immigrant and refugee 
women. 

Recovery from PTSD will be facilitated when 
health services, and programs aimed at serving 
immigrant and refugee women, integrate awareness of 
PTSD into their staff training and service programs. 
We also recommend that adequate funding be allocated 
for English as a Second Language programs for 
immigrant and refugee people coming to 
Saskatchewan. Finally, further research is needed to 
discover the links and differences between immigrant 
and refugee and Aboriginal women who suffer from 
PTSD in order to develop partnerships, programs and 
services that best suit their needs. 


Judy White was the lead researcher of this 
project. This article was done under the auspices of 
Immigrant, Refugee and Visible Women of 
Saskatchewan, Inc. A copy of the full report, Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder: The Lived Experience of 
Immigrant, Refugee and Visible Minority Women 
(2001), can be obtained from the Prairie Women’s 
Health Centre of Excellence, (204) 982-6630. 
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Become a global citizen A book is being researched 
as and written about the 
; working people of this 
province and the labour 
organizations they built to 
fight for economic justice. 


The story will cover the 
period from the fur trade 
right up to 2005. 


A respected local publisher 
will produce the book. 


Volunteer overseas eee 
with CUSO All the great milestones and accomplishments of 


CONTACT US FOR the labour movement will be recounted. 
Two-year professional postings Please send a contribution to this very important 
Short-term youth (NetCorps) internships work. Donors will be listed in the book 


Agriculture - Capacity building - Community Development - Environment - - 
Forestry - Gender - Human Rights - Non-formal Education - Technology Saskatchewan Labour History Book 
and mailed to the Federation of Labour office, 


For current postings call 
Poo E ICA 220 - 2445 13th Ave Regina. 


1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
or visit www.cuso.org Join us and help make some history 


Cheques can be made out to - 


CAW TCA 
CANADA 


CAW Local 1285 


Located in Brampton 


A proud Canadian Union representing over 
6,000 workers and promoting community spirit is a 
commitment we take seriously. 
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SKA i yi 
hen I was first asked to write this article, many 
wW 


questions raced through my mind. Where does one 
begin? Can we tie the barriers we face in a neat package 
and say this is it? Or is it complex and hard to accept for 
both sides - those who are facing racism, and those 
institutions and structures that may be responsible for it? 

A major problem for many racialized women is 
when they are very well “qualified” but continue to be 
unemployed, under-employed and have their foreign 
credentials not recognized. The resulting impact from 
this continues to be the key reason for the poverty of this 
marginalized community. Some might argue that there 
are many “visible minorities” who are very well-placed 
and living in the lap of luxury. However, this is the 
minority. Many visible minority women and their 
partners work up to four part time jobs in the service 
industry to make ends meet. Language barriers, lack of 
financial access to education, transportation and 
childcare issues are also concerns, but the greater 
problem is the non-recognition of qualifications. 

One does not have to look far to note that the taxi 
industry in almost every city in Canada has a large pool 
of racialized male drivers. Walk into any hotel and the 
kitchen help or the housekeeper is a racialized woman. 
The nanny that takes care of children so the white 
mother can work is usually from the Philippines, 
working long hours with no landed status for at least two 
years. Try having a conversation with some of our sisters 
who work in the shadows, who for the most part are 
invisible, and one will be truly astounded to find that 
many of them have at least one degree, and some are 
even professionals. Most of their time is spent working 
to ensure that they can raise their families - who they 
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of Racialized 
Women 


consequently spend very little time with. Many suffer 
from depression, post-traumatic stress disorder, 
hypertension and other physical and mental health 
problems. 

The lives of racialized women cannot be considered 
in isolation, it is necessary to factor in their partners and 
children. The racialized woman often internalizes her 
own pain and stress to absorb the suffering of her partner 
and children. Many racialized men suffer acute 
depression because of unemployment or 
underemployment. They have nowhere to turn, no 
support systems, and the home becomes the place to 
express their grief. Children may feel caught between 
school and home cultures, often resent the lack of a 
stable home life, sometimes rebel, and in some rare 
instances they might also play a support role. 

Violence and abuse also become part of these 
situations, and at the center of this is the woman who 
must play caregiver, mother, mediator - all at the cost of 
her own well being. Racialized women are afraid to seek 
help from outside agencies because of the stigma, fears 
of deportation of their partners, and the racism that often 
paints an entire community with the same brush. 

We live in a country, Canada, that is diverse, 
multicultural, multiethnic, and multicast. If we do not 
embrace those who come from racialized communities as 
part of our national identity, these communities will 
continue to suffer from poverty and isolation. The 
ultimate responsibility rests with those who refuse to 
change racist structures and policies. 


Kripa Sekhar lives in Regina and is active in the 
women’s movement and the anti-racism movement. 
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WHEN CULTURES DIFFER 


A glimpse into the 
experiences 
of an immigrant 
Canadian family. 


by M. Naushaba Habib 


M, family immigrated to Canada in 1973 and our 
links are to India and Pakistan. We left both of these 
countries because of discrimination. In India, Muslims 
faced discrimination from a predominately Hindu 
population, and Indian Muslims who moved to Pakistan 
faced discrimination as immigrants. 

Our first stop on the way to Canada was the United 
States. My husband had come for medical training and I 
was pregnant with my first child. 

The primary barrier we faced was ignorance and 
continues to be ignorance. Most of the people around us 
did not know anything about our faith, or if they thought 


they did it was often a mistaken understanding. We 
avoided activities which were contrary to our culturalor imposing on them. Therefore, we would go and eat 
religious upbringing. whatever was suitable for us to eat. One day a family 
invited us for a meal and served only foods containing 
pork. Therefore, we could not eat. When the hosts found 
out, they were very embarrassed and we felt guilty for 
not telling them. Because of this experience we have 
decided to let our hosts know and we request that they 
not bother with any special preparation. In spite of this 
request, people go out of their way to make sure that 
there is some food for us. Thus, it was a process of 


uug eaqəq :ojoyd 


friends and neighbours we did not know how to tell them 
about our food requirements. We thought we would be 


Accommodation 
When we first arrived, access to food was a 


problem. We eat Halaal food, animals slaughtered in a 

special religious way. Pork, pork products and alcohol 

are forbidden for Muslims. Because of the lack of food 

suitable for our eating, we remained vegetarian for a 

while. Subsequently, we arranged to slaughter cow, lamb 

and chicken on farms. Now Halaal food is available in learning to be frank and cordial. 

many grocery stores. Hotels arrange for our kind of food When we arrived here we were welcomed by the 
larger society and participated in social and community 


when we invite people for marriages and other events. i 
When we started to receive invitation from our local gatherings, but we did not have a place to offer 
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congregational worship. Churches were generous to offer 
their places without hesitation when approached. Now 
there are Mosques in every city, from small houses to 
palatial buildings. 

When we first arrived here, and until lately, children 
were allowed to leave classes for our holidays but were 
marked absent. The children are no longer marked 
absent, and schools are even providing a place and 
allowing the children to pray at the required times. 
Employers now allow their Muslim employees to go to 
offer prayer; the Muslim employees compensate by 
working for the total hours they are expected to work. 
Workers generally have to use their annual holidays to 
celebrate our religious holidays, except in Ontario. We 
are appreciative of these accommodations. 


Racism 

My children faced racial discrimination in schools. 
Our home and car were vandalized and I faced taunts 
over my head scarf; I was walking one time in the 
downtown area and a youth poked my head from behind 
and ran away. Another time I was walking in the park in 
my neighborhood and a boy called me “Hebrew lady” 
and tried to hide. I went to him and told him, “I ama 
Muslim lady.” It was gratifying that a white woman 
came to me and told me, looking at my traditional dress, 
“You look different and nice. Do not change yourself.” It 
was encouraging for me to be reminded that there are 
kind people! I also have a fond memory of our first 
landlady when we lived in the USA. Jackie was a 
registered nurse and was like a mother to us. She even 
took time off work to attend to me during my pregnancy, 
and to my child when he became very sick. 


Muslim Community 

Over time my family became involved with the 
Muslim community. I was, and am, President of the 
Regina Chapter of the Canadian Council of Muslim 
Women and my husband was President of the Islamic 
Association for many years. We established Muslims for 
Peace and Justice after the 9/11 incident in order to 
address misunderstandings about Islam and Muslims, 
and to deal with the ensuing rise in discrimination. My 
children were active with the Muslim youth and were 
also involved in the society at large. 

I started an Islamic school in my home to teach 
religion to the children and did so for a number of years. 
The school started with nine children of different age 
groups. By the time we acquired our own centre or 
Mosque, the number of children had grown to 30. The 
Mosque now provides religious study. 

Some of the Muslim families felt the need for a full 
time Muslim school and Regina Huda School was 
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started in 1999 with 20 students. Two years later it 
became an associate school with the Public School 
Board. Saskatchewan School Board curriculum is 
followed and taught by five certified non-Muslim 
teachers. Three Muslim teachers teach Islam and Arabic. 
The school has 85 children from pre-kindergarten to 
Grade 8. These families are originally from 15 different 
countries. The school maintains a very high standard 
and has excellent facilities. There is a plan to eventually 
include high school. 

We are active in university programs for Islamic 
discussion, folk festivals, work related functions, and in 
interfaith and intercultural activities. My children, now 
grown up, were involved with us, and continue to be 
active in the Muslim community and in society at large. 

Prior to 9-11, I believed that Muslims were gaining 
greater acceptance by the mainstream society. After 9- 
11, I became apprehensive for the future of my family 
and my country, Canada. While I see the rise of all kinds 
of bigotry, at the same time I am reassured to see many 
of my sister and brother Canadians outside my faith 
group standing up for us. 

Ignorance is the biggest disease of the human being. 
I believe that the best way to overcome something is to 
face the problem head on and deal with it. We have to 
develop understanding and respect for one another to 
live and progress as individuals, as society and as a 
nation. We are created by God as one. 

As God says in the Holy Quraa’n: “O mankind, We 
have created you from a single male and female and 
made you into nations and tribes so that you may know 
each other. The most honorable in the sight of God are 
surely the Righteous.” 


M. Naushaba Habib is an immigrant citizen of 
Canada with a Master’s degree in Political Science. She 
is a homemaker, medical office manager, community 
volunteer worker and a founding member and the 
President of Canadian Council of Muslim Women, 
Regina Chapter. 


Elly 


R. R. McKenzie Agency 


General Insurance 
Motor Licences 
Notary Public 


1903 Argyle St 
(at Sask. Drive) 
Regina, SK 


569-2456 mckrobin@hotmail.com 
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The Need to Belong 


A look at the situation facing refugees 
uprooted from their homes and dropped 
into a strange place. 


M vine to another house is a stressful experience, full 
of changes and surprises and sometimes disappointments. 
It takes time to become familiar with the new place even 
though you have all your belongings and your family. The 
experience of moving to another country, with a different 
culture, is like transplanting a tree 
without its roots and familiar soil. 

For any individual, a feeling of 
belonging is one of the things that gives 
us the motivation to thrive and grow 
healthy. Newborns all need more than 
just to be fed. As babies we all needed to 
be held, to hear familiar voices, and to 
learn that we belonged. 

Coming to Canada for me has been full of challenges 
and experiences that have given me an invaluable 
knowledge. I have learned to take risks; to make myself 


vulnerable in order to show what it is like to be in my skin. 


Language is an important means of communication. 
If you don’t know the language of the country you live in, 
you can’t ask for what you need. Without English 
everything is there but out of reach. How can you ask for 
water or the bathroom, for example? 

I came to Canada 28 years ago as a refugee with my 
son, who was almost four years old, and the husband I 
was married to at the time. We arrived at the Regina 
airport in November 1975. There was nobody waiting for 
us. We were tired and full of questions but unable to ask 
them. We came as refugees. I was considered 
“incommunicative,” but the good old passport told people 
who we were and very soon “me no English” opened 
some sort of understanding. 


Welcome to Canada 

Many people who haven’t gone through this 
experience take for granted their right to shelter, health, 
food and a job without discrimination. For me all these 
things have become real and concrete. 


| have done what 
many women 


have wanted to do 
but never dared. 


by Mirtha Rivera 


The Hotel LaSalle on Hamilton Street in Regina was 
our living quarters; a room with two beds and a bathroom 
for two adults and a healthy energetic boy. It wasn’t 
exactly a five-star hotel and it had strip shows in the bar. 
The music was loud and the women were half-dressed. 

Isolation is not a healthy way of 
living, especially when it is not a choice. 
I used to cry and wish I could be sent 
back so I could feel like a person again. 
After a month in the LaSalle Hotel we 
got an apartment. We had no say about 
where we lived - it was all someone 
else’s decision. 

Soon it became clear to me that I 
needed to get out on my own and stop relying on an 
interpreter who, by the way, had told me I had to take my 
husband’s last name. I couldn’t understand why. Later, I 
learned that it had just become legal for married women 
in Canada to keep their family names. 

Another thing I learned was that it didn’t matter, and 
still doesn’t, what degree or degrees I had. I felt stripped 
of what I had worked for so hard: my degree in Early 
Childhood Education and Social Work. I was sent to work 
at minimum wage jobs; jobs for unskilled workers. No 
one was interested in what my education was. I became a 


cleaner. 


Barriers 
As a woman who was actively involved in a popular 
movement, I don’t find it easy to watch from the 
sidelines. It is like being invisible and without any rights. 
I find myself wearing many different hats, and 
wearing them gives me the chance to relate to a wide 
variety of groups and their issues. I experience the 
barriers that society has created for people who are not the 
same or who don’t have the same advantages as those in 


mainstream society. 
I don’t look anything like the majority of women in 
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Regina. I am visibly easy to spot (a visible minority) and I 
am still learning what racist remarks can do to me. 


The Judgements 

When I participate in the community, many times I 
have expressed a really good idea which is not seriously 
considered, but when the same idea is expressed without 
an accent by a Caucasian woman it’s heard and is 
considered her “brilliant idea.” To be fair, there are many 
individuals who haven’t been contaminated by the illness 
of prejudice. They are real friends and allies. 

I have never believed that some people should have 
it easier than others, but I’ve been shown that inequality is 
a fact of life in Canada. I have worked in many places and 
I always find myself working harder than other workers 
and not getting the recognition or the opportunities that 
are given to others. 

Everywhere I go, I am judged for the way I look. We 
all judge each other when we meet for the first time. The 
difference for me is that other people’s judgments about 
me create a disadvantage because I am instantly unfairly 
labeled. 

Then there is the way that I sound when I speak. It is 
frustrating when people close their ears and continuously 
say “Sorry, what was that?” or “Pardon me,” and I know I 
am saying it right. Everybody has an accent when they 


on their side. 
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Bread & Roses 


Women’s work is never done. 


In 1912, when 20,000 textile workers walked out to protest a cut in pay in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, they had many parades to help get public support 


During one of the parades, some young women carried a banner with the 

slogan: “We want bread and roses too.” This inspired James 
Oppenheim to write a poem called Bread and Roses, which was 
set to music by Caroline Kohlsaat. 


i As we go marching, marching in the beauty of the day, 
jm A million darkened kitchens, a thousand mill lofts gray, 

| ri Are touched with all the radiance that a sudden sun discloses, 

j For the people hear us singing: “Bread and roses! Bread and Roses! 


The 8,000 members of the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses 
Visit our web site: www.sun-nurses.sk.ca 


speak. If I am with a friend or my partner, others will talk 
to her about me in the third person. 

You must think that by now my life must have 
become easier than it was when I first arrived in 
Saskatchewan. It is somewhat easier now, even though I 
still have to constantly remind people of how to relate to 
me, and be consistent and insist that my points are as 
valid as their own. As a woman, a mother and a lesbian 
from a different culture, my path is full of barriers. 

“Coming out” as a lesbian has been a long process - 
happy at times, sad at other times, full of gains and 
losses. I have gained self-knowledge and have learned to 
be at peace with myself, but on the way I have lost 
friends. I also lost my ethnic community, but after 15 
years I am now slowly regaining it. Individuals from my 
old country have told me that I was the shame of the 
community because I got divorced and I came out. I 
have done what many women have wanted to do but 
never dared. 

The changes have been threatening but positive 
because they gave me my voice. Hopefully the 
generations to come can live without prejudice and the 
pain of not belonging. 


Mirtha Rivera came to Regina in the 70s as a 
political refugee from Chile. 


We salute women around the globe who are working for a healthy tomorrow 
j for themselves, their families and their communities. 
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Preservation and Si haring of 
Traditional Ways 


The International Decade of the World's Indigenous Peoples draws 
fo an end this ‘year. Some of the activities were hfe-changing. 


by Darlene Rose Okemaysim 


O- a very warm workday afternoon in May 2001 an 
email arrived calling for indigenous women to attend and 
submit abstracts and papers for the 6* Annual International 
Indigenous Women’s Wellness Conference in Hawaii in 
August. At the time I was a hurt, confused and tired young 
woman working in a western Canadian university in the 
area of Native Studies. The idea of attending this 
conference was a big “dare to 
dream” experience. The call for 
presenters described themes and 
subject matter for interactive 
sharing, spirituality, well being, 
culture, arts, poetry reading, and 
“hands on” demonstrations such 
as the Hawaiian practice of 
La’au lapa’ua (use of herbs and 
minerals). The goal of the 
conference was not only to 
exchange knowledge of 
nurturing and healing practices 
of indigenous women, but also 
to focus on promoting wellness 
and to revitalize our energy. 
My initial intentions were 
to participate as a delegate and 


with no experience in 
international travel I understood the real limitations I faced 


to actualize this opportunity. My first action was to look 
around my community of young indigenous women for 
someone who would also embrace this opportunity. My 
long time friend Rhonda Hueser was ecstatic about the 
possibility. We submitted our registration. But having to 
wait four months, I pondered that perhaps submitting a 
paper would not be a bad idea. Rhonda agreed. We felt that 
most conferences did not have much voice from the 


Darlene examined traditional 
artifacts at a museum in Hawaii 


younger generation. We submitted the abstract: “Young 
Aboriginal Women in Dual Societies: Traditional, Spiritual 
and Contemporary Strategies. ” On the eve of National 
Aboriginal Day we learned that our abstract was accepted. 

At this point my “dare to dream” idea became more of 
an ambassadorship for both Rhonda and myself. With the 
both of us in the delicate position of being employed in 
mainstream structures such as 
the Department of Justice and 
the University of Saskatchewan 
respectively we understood the 
complexity of our roles at the 
conference. We decided to put 
the paper into our own 
individual perspectives and 
experiences rather than represent 
our units. We combined material 
from the Government of 
Saskatchewan Women’s 
Secretariat Profile on Aboriginal 

Women, northern justice 
initiatives, and the Medicine 
Wheel to describe the conditions 
of indigenous women in the 
areas of health, and 
employment, education in our 
presentation. 

The conference was planned during the full moon for 
celebration purposes and to extend gratitude to Mother 
Earth for growth achieved to the self, to nature, and to the 
spirit. Planners also called it a time to accept where you are 
on your path and to connect with personal visions of deity. 

The conference had over 500 participants from all 
over the world. Workshops covered such issues as Lapa’au 
wisdom, baby/mother ceremony from Palau, family 
violence projects, a woman’s right to life or death, Maori 
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women leaders in health, spirit possession 
among women in India, dreams as soul talk, 
southeast Asian indigenous culture and 
acculturation, film and television industries for 
indigenous women and capacity building in 
communities. Other presentations ranging from 
grief and grieving using the Medicine Wheel, 
the Squamish Nation on a grandmother’s 
journey, Canadian residential school legacies, 
sovereignty in Hawaii, the White Mountain 
Apache tribe long term health strategy, edible 
native Hawaiian plants, Asian American adult 
children in care giving, a “Girlbiz” game show, 
male and females roles in Hawaiian culture and 
the controversial Somali genital cutting, to 
name a few. 

Rhonda and I found a front row of 
traditional Maori elders in our presentation. It 
was apparent that Maori voices and vigor 
were one of the strongholds of the gathering. 
To have these women teachers sit in our talk 
was one of the most intimidating moments of 
our lives. We began with a traditional Cree 
smudge explaining the plants used, why we 
used them, and asked for prayer and support. 
In accordance with our beliefs, practice and custom we 
gave an offering to one of the Maori women to make 
prayer for the room and the conference success. From the 
workshop introductions it was apparent that the 
participants had all experienced some form of racialization, 
discrimination, and isolation in their work environments. 
Coping with racism and managing one’s indigenous 
identity was a common understanding for those who came 
to hear us talk. 

On an excursion into a museum, I saw many artifacts 
that I knew belonged to traditional families and wondered 
about repatriation. It was here I saw parallel ceremonial 
regalia items found in my own Cree territory - the use of 
feathers, bone, head dress, and staffs similar to those of 
leadership ceremonies. It bothered me to realize the 
similar historical existences that indigenous people play 
in the role of the colonized and territorially conquered. 
However, I came away with the sense of accomplishment 
and appreciation for the beauty of the constant work we 
all do as Sisters to preserve, gather, and strengthen our 
ties to our land, language, people and customs in the 
midst of continuing land development on our existing 
territories. 

I came away feeling very empowered by an obviously 
goddess and women-centered culture, but questioning in 
my prayers how my path had led me to such an experience, 
particularly when the majority of my Sisters continue to 
live in poverty, isolation, neglect, violence, discrimination, 
exploitation, and inequality in this day and age. I recall 
having a lot of emotional moments, feeling very humbled 
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All my Relations 


by my surroundings, and the daily existence and 
perseverance of my Sister delegates and wondering if I in 
fact deserved to be where I was. My thoughts of rage and 
anger for my hard working mother, sisters, nieces, and the 
recent loss of a stillborn full term twin niece made me cry a 
lot and wonder how our strong, resilient nations came to be 
in the current state we are currently living in. How much 
more authentic and legitimate was I going to be on my 
return home? When I returned to my community I made a 
pledge to continue my efforts in women’s struggle and 
personal development. I placed my “earned” orchid lei on 
my twin niece’s grave. I went with my mother and children 
to make peace with her journey to the spirit world and my 
journey to higher consciousness. It is in this commitment 
that I continue to talk about that experience and 
responsibilities for those “life givers” that continue to be 
born in our indigenous communities. 

After this awakening and as the final year of the 
International Decade of the World’s Indigenous People 
1995-2004 draws to a close, one can typically ask what has 
been accomplished in terms of indigenous women’s 
participation and inclusion? In Saskatchewan where 
population trends are rising for Aboriginals, aging persons, 
and youth, the UN draft Universal Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous People for eventual ratification by the 
General Assembly is one of our most pressing goals. 


Darlene Okemaysim is a Plains Cree (Niheyaw) 
single parent employed at the University of Saskatchewan 
in the Department of Native Studies. 
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Rinsing off the Whites of Eggs 


Sharron Proulx-Turner 
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what the auntys say 


...and out swims all them jackfish 

right out from under them reeds 

rhymes with reads 

as if with lungs and wings and old and bold 
they swim the air a circle 


placing rocks around her house 

their talk of laws and jaws 

of teeth on the palate teeth on the tongue 
nasty bite them jackfish 

don’t like to break water 

is what the auntys say 

strength of a thousand fish 

when they're hooked 


and there from the middle of that lake 

a fear of winter where that act 

whose hole in the ice 

a hole so deep the eyes can’t see 

and out climbs all them blackrobed folks 
from whitetown 

potbellys brained by booze 

and frostbite on their knees 

their fingers frozen to the line 

that act's there too all smiles and hi smiles 
and hi hands high in the name of the father 
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the son in the name of the holy ghost 
marching singing one by one in unison 
amazing grace how sweet the sound 
was blind but now | see 


tired of the fight the fuss the fury 
and oh how she loves to teach 
is what the auntys say 
sings that bundle of reeds 


rhymes with reads 
right over her shoulder and onto her back 


and right away the mayor of whitetown 


wants to know 
sends the native liaison worker 
to find out what's in the pack 


(Excerpt from a book of poetry, What the Auntys 
Say - McGilligan Books, by Sharron Proulx-Turner, 
Calgary, AB) 
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MUCH MORE! 
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Honour Song 


Helen Betty Osborne 
warrior fallen 
snow angel rising 
formless 
because | took off my skin 
| understand the broken bones and bleeding flesh 
woman haunting in this memory 
| see your fear and anger gazing back at me 
defiant 
your face is in my mirror 
inescapable 
are my tears 
we have died to claim our right to speak the truth 
about ourselves 
your death in violence 
my death in vengeance 
the signs of struggle written in our blood 
remembrance of 
the individual choice to die because a woman 
should be free 
| pray for life 
the warm brown colour of your skin surrounds me 
becomes my own long ago surrendered 
legacy of pride 
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my bones are covered in the earth of your own 
loving 
gentle heart 
beholden 
| see you now in summer 
Yellow Woman 
sacred pollen girl 
eyes filled with laughter 
your mouth is smiling 
forming words 
the breath of angels 
is a blessing 
no violence 
can stop the wind from loving freedom 
no harm can bring your spirit from the sky where 
you are singing 
courage 

in my dying 

| will bring you 
safely home 


(by Lorena Renee’ Fuerta in memory of Helen Betty 
Osborne, abducted by four white men and beaten to death in 
1971 in The Pas, MB) 


SGEU has been making positive 
improvements in workplaces and 

communities throughout the province since 
1913. Our 20,000 members are employed in 


all kinds of workplaces throughout the 
province. 


We offer our members: 

e Excellent service and contract negotiations 

e Some of the best benefit plans in the 
province 

e Support for learning 

e A chance to get involved 


For more information about becoming an 
SGEU workplace call toll free 1-800-667-5221 
In Regina 522-8571 

website: www.sgeu.org 
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spoken-word piece, in DiFranco’s words, challenges the 


Educated Guess fascist sort of patriotism that is glorified as a blindly 
Ani diFranco accepting, silent, acquiescent, obedient, non-critical 


Righteous Babe Music, 2004. pride in imperialist America. The poem reclaims the 
notion of patriotism as the true reason why you love your 


country and the passion behind the struggle for equality: 

Ani DiFranco is a songwriter, musician and feminist “I love my country / by which I mean / I am indebted 
whose unique style has taken yet another creative tum on joyfully / to all the people throughout its history / who 
her new CD, Educated Guess. She continues to define have fought the government to make right...” 


her career with this intimate, acoustic The poem also emphasizes the importance of the 
collection of works. An feminist movement and how we tend to forget how 


accomplishment any musician eo 5 it began and lose sight of the ongoing struggles: 


reviewed by Chelsea Looysen 


would admire, she played all AG J “we are standing at ground zero / of the 
the instruments, sang lead f ov feminist revolution / yeah, it was an 
inside job / stoic and sly / one 


and backing vocals, 
then independently 
recorded and mixed 
the album. 

Along with 
songs, spoken-word 
pieces appear, 
sometimes 
accompanied by the 


sounds of falling rain 
and passing trains, giving the entire album an ambience DiFranco has once again combined elements of the human 


we’re supposed to forget / 
and downplay and deny / 
Why can’t all decent men 
and women call 
themselves feminists / out 
of respect / for those who 
fought for this?” 
Within this track and 

the entire album, 


illustration: Ani diFranco 


that sets this CD apart from her past accomplishments. experience that balance the personal and the political and 
The highlight of the CD is “Grand Canyon.” This urges the listener to become active in the struggle. 
e< r———— 4 
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THOUGHTS FROM OUR AMERICAN SISTERS 


Five-Fingered People 

We call ourselves “five-fingered People” to convey 
humaneness in extending love and peace. 

We recognize that the four sacred elements - earth, 
water, fire and air - are the four sacred elements of the 
universe and the constitutional elements of all people. 

There is but one drum - the heartbeat of Mother Earth; 
one song and one dance of friendship in the great circle of the 
oneness of life. 

- Patricia Anne Davis, 
Choctaw-Navajo/Chahta-Dineh Native American 


Creative Solutions 

Creativity comes as instinctually to a human being as 
does the need to survive. In fact, we need to create to survive. 
We create our surroundings of shelter and community, and we 
create our families. 

Some people create something out of nothing, like a 
song or a story, and some create things that are more 
common, but still unique, like a scarf or a canoe. But 
creativity isn’t limited to the tangible. We can create thoughts, 
feelings, theories, goals, things we can’t touch but we know. 

We are always in need of creative solutions to the 
problems that our communities now face. We have original 
problems that require original thinking to solve them. We 
need new ways, but in the sense that we need new ways to 
preserve the old ways. I don’t know what the new ways are, 
but I think if we focus on creating, even on the smaller levels, 
they will eventually come to us. 

- Nastasya Thibodeaux is a member of the 

Sault St. Marie Tribe of Chippewas of Michigan, USA. 


Message to the Seventh Generation 

Grandson, take my hand, walk with me and listen to my 
story. Let me tell you who I was, so that you can remember 
who you are.The time that I live in is one of crises. As the 
caretakers of this Earth, our people have been charged with a 
heavy burden. Many have lost their way; blinded by 
generational wounds that have been ingrained into the public 
psyche; deafened by the sounds of justifiable homicide, and 
historical references to a people “destined to be conquered.” 

Warriors of today carry the seeds for sustainable 
agriculture; they harvest medicinal plants and teach our 
young people how to survive with honor and respect for the 
Earth. They do not kill their grandchildren to feed their 
children. The warrior of today may look different from those 
listed in the history books, but their mission remains intact: 
To serve and protect their people and to ensure the survival of 
generations yet to come. It is this mission, this responsibility 
that you must never forget. 

My grandson, if you forget all else that I have shared 


with you today, I ask that you remember this. The gift that 
you have been granted, through the seeds of sacred 
knowledge, contains all of the wisdom of our collective past 
and the guidance needed to lead us to our place in the future. 
This gift will teach you all you need to know of who I was 
and will lead you to where you need to be for the seventh 
generation yet to come. 

My grandson, the time has come for me to leave you. 
Remember my words and know that each time you place your 
foot upon this land, or in these waters, that I will be with you, 
standing beside my grandfather and all those who have come 
before you. 

- Excerpt from Nokomis Speaks; Message to the 
Seventh Generation by Sherri L. Mitchell, Penobscot Nation 
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A Return to Authentic Traditional Perspectives 
Will Stop Abuse 

I was raised to be a pre-missionary, stand-alone, 
traditional Dakota woman. Before the coming of Europeans, 
the women of this land we call Turtle Island were not the 
drudges and second-class citizens portrayed in European 
literature and films. We were proud, we were valued, and we 
valued ourselves. Abuse was almost unknown. Everyone had 
a place of honor in the Circle of Life. The garbage that passes 
for entertainment on television and in the movies of the 
majority culture have had an insidious effect on our people, 
making us feel isolated, disinherited, and uncared-for. Worse, 
this is portrayed as normal behavior. The result of letting the 
television, rather than the grandparents, be the babysitter is 
generations of people who feel no connection to other human 
beings. 

When we live according to our authentic traditions, we 
do not see anti-social behavior. We test ourselves and each 
other, but it is to improve our life-skills, not tear each other 
down. We learn to value ourselves and each other, and to 
depend on ourselves and each other in appropriate ways, 
rather than entering into co-dependency, which is 
manipulative and destructive. We treat ourselves and others 
with respect; and we know that we are always part of the web 
of life. It is what Mitakuye oiasin means - “All are my 
relatives.” 

- Carol Two Eagle, Mandan, ND, USA 
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My Opinion 


Too Many Babies 


by Janet Marie Rogers 


After using birth control - oral, injection and intrauterine 
device - for 23 years, I can say I’ve done my part to keep 
the world’s population to a manageable number. So when 
my mother suggested I get my tubes tied, it was like the 
clouds clearing and the sun sending down light on land 
constantly cast in fog. Well that might be overstating 
things, but it made perfect sense to me. 

At age 39, I booked an appointment with a 
gynecologist and made my request for a tubal-ligation. I 
received a very efficient 30 second run down, complete 
with hand drawn graphic of the procedure. It was probably 
my age, although I like to think it was the resolve in my 
demeanor, which spared me from the patronizing questions 
which can accompany a woman’s expression of her 
decision to render herself “un-reproducible.” Questions 
like, “Are you sure you don’t want to have any children?” 
or “How many children do you have already?” The latter is 
a question with the subtlest of stereotypes worked into it. 
Why assume I have any children at all - because I’m 
Native, and we reproduce like status bunnies? And then 
they warn, “You know it’s very expensive if you want to 
get the procedure reversed.” Thanks. 

Here is my disclosure to you; I have been pregnant 
before, more than twice in fact, and I have exercised my 
right to choose, as the legal system of this country allows 
me to do. My decisions sit quite nicely with me, and I 
know there are more women out there who can make the 
same claim. 

The decision to have my tubes tied was very 
liberating on many levels. First, my body would finally 
have the opportunity to drain itself of all the designer birth 
control built up in my system over the last 23 years. That’s 
a lot of years and a lot of artificial hormones. I was ready 
for that. And no more worrying about becoming pregnant. 
I happen to be one of those women who are extremely 
fertile and my pregnancies occurred during my transition 
from one birth control method to another. At no time did I 
ever want to become pregnant. 

My decision to stay child-free is rooted in two things: 
First, my politics. This world is over populated as it is, and 
unless there is so much love between two people that they 
just have to create a third person to accommodate that love, 
then people are reproducing for ego’s sake, and that’s not 
fair to the potential child. Just because we can reproduce, 
doesn’t mean we have to. Second, I’ve got other stuff to 
do. I’m now 40 and have wasted a good 12 years drinking 
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and partying 
when I could 
have been 
fulfilling my true 
purpose as an 
artist and a 
writer. 

So now, my 
point. My heart 
breaks every 
time I see a 
young Native 
couple pushing a stroller with a newborn. It makes me 
wonder, about a lot of things: 

*Did they really want to be parents? What was their 

motivation? 

*Are they physically healthy? Is the baby? 

eWhat kind of parenting skills do they have? 

*Did they have any dreams or goals they are leaving 

behind as a result of the pregnancy? 

¢Were they pressured by family to have a baby? 

*Lastly, gee, that’s a cute Indian baby. 

See, I’m not a baby hater - little Indian babies are 
beautiful. My belief is, the young parents are way too 
young to be having babies. They’re often not even fully 
developed adults yet. I speak from experience. I work with 
a First Nations Graduation class, and one word I sadly 
would not use to describe those students is “mature.” 

My values as a progressive, arts minded, 40 year old 
feminist and a Mohawk woman may not be the values of 
the teen parents. That’s fine. All I’m saying is grow up 
first, before you start growing something in your belly. 
Stop making statistics of us. All the education and all the 
birth control are available to us - so use them. Like I have 
mentioned, I have been inflicted with unwanted 
pregnancies and the choice to terminate is never an easy 
one, never. And I understand how difficult it is to control 
our passions. 

Jane Fonda put it best when she said “the best birth 
control is hope for your future.” So in other words, if you 
have a plan in place, like studying acting, owning your 
own business, or even graduating from High School - these 
things are healthy motivators to stay on the right path. 
Don’t let your dreams get de-railed. Young women - learn 
pride! Young men - be the warriors we need! 


Janet Marie Rogers is a Mohawk Tuscarora writer 
living in Victoria, BC. 


My Opinion does not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Briarpatch. We welcome 
submissions and encourage any ensuing dialogue. 
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